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virtues he examines, and gives rare glimpses into their inmost 
essence. The supplementary section on the State is too brief for so 
large a subject, but the author shows the moral basis of property and 
discloses the moral barriers to the nationalization of individual 
possessions. 

Part III. deals with the subjects of Freedom, God, and Immortality 
as implications of the moral life. Professor Seth had already written 
on the former subject, and his views have not materially changed. 
Only a few pages are given to the problem of immortality. In the 
longer chapter devoted to the problem of God, Professor Seth gives 
his own view as follows : — 

" If Philosophy finds itself precluded from going the whole length 
of the Christian doctrine of divine Providence, yet it seems to me 
that Christianity puts into the hands of philosophy a clue which it 
would do well to follow up, especially since the conception is not 
altogether new, but is the complement and development of the 
Aristotelian and Stoic theology which I have just sketched. All 
that I am concerned at this point to maintain is the speculative 
legitimacy and necessity of the demand for a Moral Order somehow 
pervading and using (in however strange and unexpected wise) the 
order of Nature, and thus making possible for the moral being the 
fulfillment of his moral task, the perfect realization of all his moral 
capacities." 

That Professor Seth faces the theological issue seems to me one 
of the best features of his book. We may put theology out of our 
laboratories and libraries ; but since man, though a product of nature, 
is also a revelation of God, the moral and spiritual life in which his 
being flowers must always be a book closed with seven seals to every 
merely naturalistic theory of Ethics. j Q Schurman. 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London, 1894. — pp. x, 348. 

Prior to the appearance of the present book Mr. Kidd had pub- 
lished, so far as I am aware, only a few essays on biological subjects, 
e.g., Birds of London, Aphides, Origin of Flowers. Their themes may 
throw light on his previous lines of work and explain the biological 
leaning noticeable in his Social Evolution. The author conceives 
of social progress as governed by biological laws. There are " cer- 
tain elementary biological laws of which it is the result and which 
have controlled and directed it as rigidly as the law of gravity con- 
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trols and directs a body falling to the earth" (p. 32). He confesses 
that there is " no science of human society properly so called " 
(p. 1), that "the larger part of the most useful work of the cen- 
tury in the department of sociology appears to have been merely 
destructive " (p. 5, note), and apparently believes that this must be 
corrected by the application of biological methods and conclusions 
to social science. 

The concepts with which he deals are in many instances trans- 
ferred from the sciences of plant and brute life and applied without 
modification or qualification to human and social life. Perhaps no 
concept appears more frequently in his pages than that of struggle 
or competition, and this is constantly presented as a struggle be- 
tween individuals, nations, or races, never as a struggle between 
social forms, ideas, or institutions. Social progress is marked by 
the " exterminated peoples " (pp. 46, 66), not the exterminated ideas 
left beside its path. The " two great features of this century " are 
" the triumph of the principles of the French Revolution " and " the 
equally triumphant expansion of the peoples of Teutonic stock" 
(p. 278). Here we see the two forms of struggle spoken of side by 
side, but our author concludes without argument that the latter is 
the only expansion of importance, and that it brings "the ascendancy 
which the Teutonic peoples have won and are winning in the world " 
(p. 283). How far is the present social influence of the ancient 
Athenians connected with the number of living persons who have 
any of that blood in their veins ? Did the ancient Jews serve the 
world by transmitting their race characteristics to their modern 
representatives more efficiently than they did by supplying the 
environment from which Christianity sprang ? It results from our 
author's purely biological conception of struggle that he regards the 
slight increase of numbers among the French as a "striking history 
of racial self-effacement " (p. 280). From beginning to end of his 
work there is not a single mention of the social force of imitation, a 
force, however, probably more powerful and far-reaching than any 
with which he deals. Judged from the standpoint of social science, 
the argument of the book must be regarded as inconclusive, because 
it over-emphasizes the resemblances and neglects the differences 
between social phenomena and purely biological phenomena. 

The main object of the book is indicated in the last sentence of 
the following passage. It is realized " that religion ... is a factor 
of some kind in the social evolution which is in progress. But as 
to what that function is, where it begins, where it ends, and what 
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place religious beliefs are destined to fill in the future, science has 
given us no indication" (p. 17). He argues forcibly that science 
hitherto has ignored or slighted religion -as an efficient force, because 
of the antagonism between the two. 

As his main object is to show the place of religion as a social 
force in evolution, so his main conclusion is that there is an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between religion and reason. "The essential 
element in a religion is that its doctrines should be inaccessible to 
reason" (p. 116, note). This antithesis is expressed in many forms. 
Religion is the social force which conserves the present society and 
considers the welfare of its future members, or it is the integrating 
principle which secures the subordination of the individual units to 
the social organism (p. 1 02) ; while reason is purely individual, 
"self-assertive" (p. 81), "has nothing to do with any existence but 
the present " (p. 67), and its " teachings to the individual must 
always be that the present time and his own interests therein are 
all-important to him " (p. 78). From these passages the student of 
philosophy will see that the author has in mind a familiar opposition 
between egoism and altruism, or the individual and the state. It is 
somewhat strange that one so influenced by modern scientific spec- 
ulation should take a dualistic position, and yet he evidently con- 
ceives the antagonism as permanent and irreconcilable. "The 
interests of the individual and those of the social organism . . . are 
not either identical or capable of being reconciled . . . The two 
are fundamentally and inherently irreconcilable " (p. 99). The old 
and familiar antithesis has been thrown into a new form, and much 
of the plausibility of the argument is due to this unproved and 
inadmissible identification of egoism with reason. As anarchy is 
individualism carried to the extreme, so " it would be an extremely 
difficult if not an impossible task to find any halting-place for reason 
before the doctrines of anarchy" (p. 76). If one accepts the 
author's fundamental conclusion of the irreconcilable antagonism 
between religion and reason, he may feel it an intellectual impossi- 
bility to hold to both. The two alternatives of accepting on faith a 
confessedly irrational religion while rejecting rational science, or 
of accepting science and rejecting religion, seem to have claims to 
our acceptance equal to those of Mr. Kidd's theory that both must 
be kept though they cannot be reconciled. 

In style the book is superficially clear and attractive. But it is 
popular and not scholarly in tone. It uses words in new senses, 
seldom defines the most important terms, even when they are those 
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every-day words with which, until defined, careful argument is 
almost impossible, and noticeably avoids the set terms of the 
schools, even when they express accurately what is expressed 
loosely or wrongly by the new words. 

In method the main criticisms are that the writer ignores the 
complexity of causation in social phenomena, artificially simplifies 
the problems, and constantly disregards the conditions of proof or 
even of establishing the reasonable probability of his conclusions. 
He also makes little of the comparative method. In attempting to 
discover the essence of modern socialism he confines himself to 
England as the most typical case. The assumption is a question- 
able one, because he also regards England as the country where 
struggle and rivalry are most developed, while socialism is essen- 
tially a revolt against rivalry. But, admitting the assumption, it 
must be noticed that types are of far more importance in biology 
than in social science. Even if England is the best type, little can 
be learned of the essence of socialism without comparing its mani- 
festations in various countries. 

The fundamental argument of the book is, then, inadmissible. 
Its value lies mainly in the emphasis it lays upon religion as a 
social force, and in many subordinate positions or arguments. 

W. F. Willcox. 

From the Greeks to Darwin. An Outline of the Development 
of the Evolution Idea. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sc.D. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. vii, 259. 

An attempt by a distinguished biologist to trace the historical 
pedigree and general relations in the world of thought of the leading 
working hypothesis of his special science must needs receive a 
hearty welcome from all who believe that in the realm of ideas also 
exclusiveness enfeebles and cross-fertilization invigorates, and that 
the specialist's work is the better for its receptiveness of suggestions 
that come to it from all the quarters where the human intelligence is 
battling with the problems of human life. When it is added that 
Professor Osborn shows a remarkable freedom from prejudices, 
theological, anti-theological, metaphysical, and anti-metaphysical, 
which is as rare as it is refreshing, and that his sketch (for more it 
does not profess to be) is written in a popular and intelligible style, 
it will be seen that his work possesses strong claims on the attention 
of the reading public. This makes it the more regrettable that he 



